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tion.   At various stages of the work there were
specialized jobs to be done.   Thus in early days he
had had to supervise the blasting of a road through
the coral rock, and it was thus that he gained his
first practical experience of explosives, with which
he was later to be concerned in business*   The life
was arduous, as can be seen from the description of a
typical day's routine.  Sometimes climatic and other
conditions made the execution of work an exacting
test of courage and endurance.   For instance it was
not unknown for him to be out all day in a tempera-
ture of 140 degrees. On one such occasion, stumbling
and falling over jagged pieces of coral rock he con-
tracted prickly heat; on another his leg went septic
from contact with a poisoned tree. The flesh was heir
to many ills on Andros  Island;  and sometimes
Chamberlain had to bear the burden of the duties of
others in addition to his own.   A letter written by
him at the time when the work on the plantation
was at its height gives a plain unvarnished account
of an arduous week on the Island.   "Last week was
one of the most severe I have ever had. On Friday,
as if I had not enough to do otherwise, three schooners
arrived with provisions and plants.  Yesterday, as I
had expected a heavy day's work, I told Arden to
come and help me in the office, but early in the
morning a vessel arrived with sisal leaves.   From
morn to dewy eve I toiled away, not even stopping
for lunch.   By common consent we never had so
many people here before. Another schooner arrived
full of plants and a vessel from the south end of the
Island full of people who brought Island produce to
sell, and wished to buy American provisions. About
nine o'clock in the morning Cash came to me for
whisky saying he felt faint.   I had to take him tip
' to the house and leave him there all the rest of the
- day unable to do anything.  Knowles and his whole